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The Consonants Z and Z in Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. 
— By William H. "Worrell, Professor in the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. 

Willmore, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt (London, 2nd ed. 
1905), throughout his grammar and explicitly on pp. xxvii 
and 19, recognizes the existence in modern Egyptian Arabic 
of the socalled emphatic consonant z. This is sometimes found 
to correspond to classical J» or J» (without distinction); some- 
times it arises out of classical z under the influence of other 
sounds associated with it in the same phonetic complex; see 
especially pp. llff. Willmore is quite aware that Spitta, 
Grammatifc des AraMschen Vulgdrdialektes von Aegypten (Leipzig, 
1880), p. 9 and throughout, quite as definitely denies the ex- 
istence of z, either primary or secondary. Omitting the many 
guides and small grammars, which follow Spitta and yet have 
no claim to being the result of immediate personal observation 
of phonetic phenomena (e. g. Probst, Dirr, Thilenius), it is 
interesting to note that Toilers, a careful student of long re- 
sidence, in his Lehrbuch der Aegypto-arabischen Umgangssprache 
(Cairo, 1890), takes the position of Spitta (§ 1); while in his 
article in Z. D. M. G., XLI, 1887, pp. 365 ff. he does not 
(pp. 367, 368) go into the question which concerns us, being 
chiefly interested in the process by which the inter-dental 
became post-dental. On p. 372 he comments on the change 
of t to t, and of s to s. The testimony of the Egyptian Spiro, 
An Arabic English Vocabulary (London, 1895), followed up 
with many propagandist publications, loses when one reflects 
that he has ever been the enthusiastic disciple of Spitta in 
every respect. 

Such different results from Willmore and Spitta, leaving the 
others out of account, as the followers of the latter, within so 
short a space of time, involving if accepted a reversal of the 
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natural course of phonetic development — require if possible 
an explanation. 

Classical Arabic, as now pronounced in Cairo, exhibits three 
classes of consonants: (I) Light consonants, comprising those 
not hereafter mentioned. These have no effect upon the vow- 
els with which they are associated. The a-vowel retains its 
natural Arabic quality of a (English pat). (II) Medium con- 
sonants, comprising h h r ' (sometimes light) g q. These are 
accompanied by a-vowels of the quality of a (Engl, father), 
and by a sort of furtive a when followed by i-vowels. (Ill) 
Heavy consonants, comprising s d t z. These are accompanied 
by a-vowels of the quality of a (English father in the dialectic 
form burlesqued as fawther), and by a sort of furtive a when 
followed by i-vowels. They do not appear to me to have' any 
actual effect upon i-vowels or z<-vowels themselves. The general 
rules here given are subject to wide fluctuations due, no doubt, 
to principles of syllable and sentence stress not yet clearly 
recognized. The consonants are not always grouped just as 
I have them. I have purposely not entered into the tangled 
questions of the tafhim and imdle of the Arabic gramarians. 

In modern colloquial Arabic of Cairo the (III) consonants 
s d t, though frequently exchanged with the (I) consonants 
s d t, are recognized when they occur by two qualities: 1) The 
consonants themselves have a peculiar articulation (tip of the 
tongue between English s and western American r, as in 
whistling against the front teeth) and resonance. 2) The 
accompanying vowels are affected as in classical Arabic. The 
(III) consonant z on the other hand is easily confused with 
the (I) consonant z. The syllable za differs from za appar- 
ently only in a heavier quality of vowel. Spitta seems to have 
been correct in refusing to recognize the existence of the z 
with a; but he has overlooked the fact of a difference of vowel 
coloring. "Willmore seems to have taken the latter for a 
difference in the consonant. It would be more correct to say 
that za and za syllables differ. 

The discovery of Yollers (loc. cit.) that the i/j-sounds be- 
came stops, or ^-sounds (i. e. by organic shifting), in genuine 
colloquial words, but s-sounds (i. e. by acoustic error) in loan- 
words from the classical, furnishes the further result that 
really no genuine z was handed down in direct transmission 
to colloquial. Both J? and Ji became d in the latter. The 
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Jj> and J» of classical words were both heard and reproduced 
as zjz -sounds; heavy or light according to circumstances. 

It is noticeable that Willmore's vocabularies show z : 1) with- 
out regard to whether the classical form has k J» or z; 2) 
generally in connection with a-vowels (but z also occurs with 
a- vowels); or 3) in connection with (III) consonants regardless 
of vowels; or 4) with (II) consonants (but hifz has ]> in class- 
ical); or 5) in connection with u- vowels (e. g. zur classical 
zur, only example given!) especially when the singular of the 
noun has an a-vowel; and 6) that the sound is of rare occur- 
rence in the language. With few exceptions, which may be 
slips on the part of Willmore, the words fall under (2). 

Turning now to general phonetics: It is a well attested fact 
that the influence of a vanished consonant upon its surviving 
vowel with which it was associated in the same syllable dy- 
namic or not may occur through the gradual weakening of 
this one of the two organically connected elements. Grand- 
gent, German and English Sounds (Boston, 1892), p. 9, men- 
tions the coronal character of the vowel a in northern 
English after which an r has been dropped. The tip of the 
tongue remains still turned back in the old r direction. Here 
succeeding generations have heard and copied a slight differ- 
ence in resonance in the vowel while the consonant became 
ever weaker, and was less and less noticed and copied. A 
somewhat different case, resulting from the acoustic error of 
an alien race, is the Turkish use of the letters hh s d t z g q 
to indicate the presence of a "hard" vowel (a o u y) as opposed 
to the "light" vowels (e i o u), even in genuinely Turkish 
words. They never learned the pronunciation of the consonants 
themselves. See Mtiller-Giese, Turkische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1889), p. 6. 

Modern Egyptian Arabic shows a marked tendency to pro- 
nounce a syllable throughout with the same sort of resonance, 
(thick or thin, heavy or light), and even to carry the influence 
beyond into a following syllable, provided that no light conso- 
nants intervene whose obscuration would lead to unintelligi- 
bility. Sometimes even this provision is disregarded. It is 
more correct to regard this not as the influence of the conso- 
nant, but as the general coloring of the syllable as a whole, 
which is the real unit of memory. The following examples 
from "Willmore, pp. llff., show that it is as often the vowel 
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as the consonant which seems to determine the resonance of 
the syllable. 



istanat for *istanat, 


istanat 


(i?) 


tist for tist 




GO 


sot for sot 




(?o) 


barud for barud 




(ru) 


bulus for bulus 




(lu) but bulis with i. 


busta for busta 




(bu) 


usman for usman 




(u) 


The following are 


examples of psychical prolepsis: 


ismarr for ismarr 




(marr) but mismirr with i. 


turab for turab 




(rab) but turab with a. 


intazar for intazar 




(zar) 


ihtar for ihtar 




(§x). 



Syllables of this sort are said to be velarized; the back 
part of the tongue is slightly raised toward the position for u. 



